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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, THIRD MONTH 23, 


Pens and pencils 


pen- -holders, erasers and foun- 


tain pens—we have ’em all. | 


The new “self-filling” 
pens, $2.50 and $3.50. 


Steel pens, our own brand, in 
boxes or singly. 


Pencils, of all grades, from one 
cent up to ten cents. 


Erasers, soft or hard, for pencil 
or ink. 


Cosmos Pictures. 


fountain 


Write us for special prices to Schools 
and the Trade. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


““American Race Problems ”’ 


An outline course of study, by Pror. CaRL 
KELSEY, of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
Friends’ Associations and all adult classes. 

Aim: Better Citizenship, through sounder 
knowledge of national problems, such as the 
Negro, the Indian and the immigrant. 

For sale by Eliza H. Worrell 
140 N. 5th St, Philadelphia 5 cents per copy 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 
PER . MANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
le aes in a F riends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
Street, N. We Washington, za <. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
commodated at res 


home table. Mrs. R. C 


TRANSIENTS AC- 
isonak le , Good 
Zollinger, 1909 I St., N. W. 


R' \OMS—FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
single or en suite ; desirable, wi 
Shaded porch, bath, electric light. phone 


iter or sum- 


sand pleasant 


board convenient. 


Near trolley 
for table 
Office 


Places 
50, this 


country walks. 


Address, No. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT 


SALE. A HOUSE AND LOT AT 
N. J. Willing to let money re- 
Apply to Mrs. L. H. Ridgway, 


For 


Mickleton, 
main on property. 
Woodstown, N 


[OR RENT. — FOR THE FOUR SUMMER 
months, in Media, Penna.; a fully-furnished 
house, pleasantly located, ten minutes’ walk from 
railroad station, and also near trolley lines to Phil- 
adelphia. House contains eight rooms and bath. 
For further particulars address, “S.C. G.,” this 
Office. 


There is no special cleverness 


ESTNBUSHED: 


in cleaning a watch, but 
to make it a timekeeper 
is where so many others 
fail—attention to details 
has made this house fa- 


mous for repairs. 


RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


WANTED. 
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ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

in a near-by N. J. town, by a middle-aged 

gentleman, a Friend. No objection to a mother 

and child over ten years. For further particulars, 
address HOUSEKEEPER, this Office. 


ANTED — DURING SUMMER MONTHS, 

young woman as helper in a Friend’s house- 

hold, in Media, Penna., at good wages ; to be con- 

sidered a member of the family. A good opening 

for a teacher or student wishing employment dur- 

ing Vv acation. For particulars, please address, 
C. P. J.,”" this Office. 


ANTED.—HOUSEHOLD HELPER, NOW, 
and to accompany mother and daughter to 


Buck Hill Falls cottage for the summer. Address, 
“A. B.,”’ this Office. 


ANTED.—REFINED HELPER IN LIGHT 

housework ; every comfort; husband, son 

and self. Bessie Laing, 829 Radcliffe Street, 
Bristol, Pa. 


WANTEDAIN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A 
mother’s helper, to assist with the care of 
two children and he lp with sewing. Address, No. 


51, this Office 


WANT! ED.- A GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK ; 

eight day; cherry, walnut or mahogany 
case; works and case in good repair. Write full 
description, price and condition *. P., 3323 Pow- 
elton Ave., Philadelphia 


ADY DESIRES WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 

~ who will be treated as one of family. Address 

Miss Clara E. Lare, 17 E. Haines Street, German 
town, 


/ ANTED. AN INDUSTRIOUS HOUSE- 
keeper, one who is not afraid of work 
good home for the right person, in a family of 
four (Friends). Address, Mrs. Edwin Garnett, 7 
West Third Street, Media, Penna 


50 V eo CARDS 
Printed, but look like 
invitations, $2 50 per 100 
16th Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR 25 CENTS, 
Engraved. Wedding 
Henkel Card Co., 338 


ANTED.—A NEAT, INTELLIGENT COL- 

ored woman, for second girl’s work and 

help with care of an invalid. Address, No. 54, 
this Office. 


ANTED. — GIRL FOR GENERAL HOUSE- 
work; three adults in family. Call. Mrs. 
Enoch T. Roberts, 192 Manheim St., Germantown. 


ANTED. — EXTRACTS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING to complete 
INTELLIG BE. NCE. R zs wy 1842 to 1863 inclusive; 
also "65, '66, 72, 74, "78. For Cornell Univer- 
sity Library, °70, 72. "78, 74, '75, °76, 80, °82, ’83 
and all numbers before 1870. Write us if you 
have any of them to spare. FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER Ass’N., Lim. 


Wipow WITH SON OF TWELVE YEARS 

wishes situation as housekeeper in a refined 
home. Thoroughly understands the care and man- 
agement of a house. Address, No. 53, this Office. 


EO. F. NASON, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN 

Church, Wilmington, Delaware, conducts se- 
lect party, June 20, to Europe. ten weeks, $580. 
Other tours under Christian Management and 
Leaders from $250. Japan-China, $675-$750. 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


Since the list of cottages for rent was published 
in the Intelligencer, some weeks ago, a number of 
cottages have been placed in the Company’s hands 
to find tenants Among them is “ Overlook,” the 
attractive four-room cottage nearly in front of the 
Inn, which is for rent for the entire season. It is 
particularly fitted for families who wish to be of, 
and part of, the Inn and yet have the privacy of a 
cottage home 


We are sorry to announce that our genial 
director, the owner of the ‘““Hemlocks,”” has made 
other plans for the summer and, consequently, 
the “‘Hemlocks” will be for rent the entire sea- 
son. Five bed-rooms, splendid view, centrally 
located ; furnished for housekeeping, if desired. 
It will accommodate eleven people—and then there 
is the Crow’s Nest ! 


Two cottages have been rented the p-esent 
week to old friends who come back to us year 
after year. Under our rule to sell no more lots to 
non-members of the Society of Friends, until! the 
proportion of “ Friendly ”’ owners shall be 85 per 
cent. of the whole number sold, we cannot sell 
these friends lots at present, but they, too, are 
seekers after plainness and simplicity, and fit in 
admirably with the life of the settlement. 


A new booklet of the 
pared, to be 
month Ist. 


Settlement is being pre- 
mailed to our public about Fourth 
The new circular giving rates fo 
is now ready and will be mailed to eve rybody wh 
the booklet goes out on the above date But 
Friends who may wish ac commodations, for all or 
any part of the season, are urged to attend to the 
engaging of rooms at onc« > new circular will 
be sent on application. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 
THE “ HEMLOCKS” 


eason. 
two on second stor) 
furnished for 
Also—lots 210-211, command 
adjoining Josiah White 
toad—for sale. For terms, adk 


iress, 


DR. W. W. SPEAKMAN, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mountain Lake Photographs 


Group photographs taken at Mountain Lake 


Park may be had at Downing’s Studio, Xenia, O. 


Send 50 cents in stamps and state which group is 
desired. 


JOHN COMLY 


Formerly with Friends’ Book Association 


BOOKS, BOOKBINDING, PRINTING 


Subscriptions taken for all the magazines at best 
rates. 


1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 
With 


Fanshawe, 
Cadwalader & Co. 


High-grade securi- 
ties for the con- 
servative investor 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


| JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


| Kindergarten pupils may be entered at this time 
for balance of term 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


| 
| 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 

| Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
| good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
| CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Friends’ Academy 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


| Swarthmore | 
Preparatory School 


| SWARTHMORE, PA. 


| Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
| decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


| Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


| Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. | 


‘Stenographer 








GEO. B. COCK | 
Girard Building 


Telephone 


WY 








SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 

ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 





_§623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES :; Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 





IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


that can’t be beat. 


UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





“=~ HIS is the busy season of the year, and we are like the railroads 
—overloaded with work. 
of work are peculiarly suitable for handling in summer—genea- 
logical books, for instance, in which careful proof-reading is so 
important. We take such work at very favorable prices if we may 
have it to work on in the dull time. 


But summer is coming. Some kinds 


Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS VIII. 

We shall not taste the worth of the Spirit’s 
baptism by occasionally ascending to view heavenly 
things; we must make our home there. 

—EvAN ROBERTS. 


DO WE FORGET? 


Do we forget when winter snows lie deep 
Above the beds where our beloved sleep, 
And we no longer wildly weep 

Do we forget? 


Because, when comes the holy Christmas tide, 

And love and joy are scattered far and wide, 

We check our sighs and strive our tears to hide— 
Do we forget? 


Do we forget, because, with mute lips pressed 

To fading pictures, all our love unguessed 

Lies locked secure within our patient breast— 
Do we forget? 


Because, across the widening gulf of years, 

There comes no loving word to quell our fears, 

No watchful hand to brush away our tears— 
Do we forget? 


Do we forget? Nay, in each heart there lies 

A secret place, where hid from mortal eyes, 

Dwells, strong and true, a love that never dies, 
Nor can forget! 


—S. O’H. Dickson. 


““NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE.”’ 


The Macmillan Company, New York, is issuing 
a series of volumes entitled ‘‘The Citizens’ Library 
of Economics, Politics, and Sociology,’’ edited by 
Richard T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Wisconsin. The twenty-fifth volume 
of this series is by Jane Addams, the well known 
social worker of Chicago, and treats of ‘‘Newer 
Ideals of Peace.”’ 

In her introduction the writer assumes that in- 
ternational lawyers will continue to formulate into 
codes the growing moral sense of nations, and says 
that it will be her endeavor to show the develop- 
ment of those newer social forces which she be- 
lieves will prove a ‘‘sovereign intervention’’ by 
extinguishing the possibliity of battle at its very 
source. 

In the first chapter our attention is called to the 
survivals of militarism in civil government. Al- 
though we call ours a government of the people, 
we have taken for our prototype the English law, 
‘‘whose very root is in the relation between sov- 


s 











ereign and subject, between lawmaker and those 
whom the law restrains.’’ In early days the king 
used his soldiers to fight against the growing 
power of the barons; when the barons had estab- 
lished themselves they used their arms against the 
encroachments of the merchants; now the mer- 
chants are calling upon the militia for aid against 
the growing power of the proletariat. 

The second and third chapters treat of immigra- 
tion and of the absurdity of making the ability to 
read the Constitution a test of citizenship in a city 
that has to deal almost entirely with industrial 
conditions that did not exist when the Constitution 
was framed. ‘‘If the politician nearest to him 
were really interested in the immigrant and were 
to work out a scheme of naturalization fitted to the 
situation, the immigrant would proceed from the 
street-cleaning and sewer-digging in which he first 
engages, to an understanding of the relation of 
these simple offices to the city government. 
Through them he would understand the obligation 
of his alderman to secure cleanliness for the streets 
in which his children play and for the tenement in 
which he lives. The notion of representative gov- 
ernment could be made quite clear and concrete to 
him. He could demand his rights and use his vote 
to secure them.”’ 

The fourth chapter treats of the development of 
trades unions and the way in which they are learn- 
ing that the less they resort to violence the more 
they are able to do for the well-being of their 
members. « Incidentally the Chicago strikes are 
mentioned, and the resort to arms by the govern- 
ment deplored, for the writer believes that all the 
questions at issue might have been settled in the 
courts. 

The chapter on ‘‘Group Morality’ regrets that 
so little has been done to develop in the workers 
in the factory the team spirit that is so effective 
in schools. After speaking of the disgraceful atti- 
tude which trades unionists have sometimes taken 
against the introduction of improved machinery it 
goes on to say: “‘If the wonderful inventions of 
machinery, as they came along during the last 
century, could have been regarded as in some sense 
social possessions, the worst evils attending the 
factory systems of production—starvation wages, 
exhausting hours, unnecessary monotony, child 
labor, and all the rest of the wretched list—might 
have been avoided in the interest of society itself. 
All this would have come about had human welfare 
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been earlier regarded as a legitmate object of 
social interest. But no such ethics had been de- 
veloped at the beginning of this century. Society 
regarded machinery as the absolute possession of 
the man who owned it at the moment it became a 
finished product, quite irrespective of the long line 
of inventors and workmen who represented its 
gradual growth and development.’’ 

The chapter on the protection of children repeats 
the often told story of America’s disgrace in hav- 
ing 2,000,000 children under sixteen years of age 
working for wages, the South being sixty-two 
years behind England in caring for the children 
‘£ the textile industries. We boast of our common 
school system, but the very people who cheerfully 
pay taxes for education ‘‘oppose the most moderate 
attempts to guard the children from useless ex- 
ploitation after they have left school and entered 
industry.’’ The need of children for play and the 
educational value of play are emphasized, and 
American cities are asked to put, instead of the 
parade ground of European cities, ‘‘a playing-field 
as the training-place of mature citizenship.’’ The 
needs of women and children under existing condi- 
tions make it evident to the author that women have 
duties in connection with government which they 
have no right to ignore. 

The closing chapter treats of the passing of the 
war virtues and the evolution of new standards of 
morality, in spite of a temporary reversion to ‘‘the 
outworn methods of battleships and defended 
harbors.’’ The writer points out that unjust wars 
do not necessarily spring from the selfish ambition 
of rulers, for a whole people may be demoralized 
by the glorification of worldly success. ‘‘Immoder- 
ate and uncontrolled desires are at the root of most 
national as well as of most individual crimes, and 
a large number of persons may be moved by un- 
worthy ambitions quite as easily asa few. If the 
electorate of a democracy accustom themselves to 
take the commercial view of life, to consider the 
extension of trade as the test of a national pros- 
perity, it becomes comparatively easy for more ex- 
tension of commercial opportunity to assume a 
moral aspect and to receive the moral sanction. 
Unrestricted commercialism is an excellent prepa- 
ration for governmental aggression. The nation 
which is accustomed to condone the questionable 
business methods of a rich man because of his suc- 
cess, will find no difficulty in obscuring the moral 
issues involved in any undertaking that is success- 
ful. It becomes easy to deny the moral basis of 
self-government and to substitute militarism.’’ 

The possibilitiy is discussed of wars being 
brought to an end by an international organization 
of working men. Open rebellions would be futile, 
for the governments possess the cannon and the 
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grape shot. But passive resistance cannot be over- 
come by cannon balls. If workers generally should 
refuse to take up arms, and persist in their refusal, 
governments would be compelled to acquiesce. 
Passive resistance such as this requires a higher 
type of courage than was ever displayed on the 
battle field. The whole teaching of the book is that 
industrial and international peace will be brought 
about, not by keeping quietly aloof from the worlds’ 
turmoil, but by finding newer and higher fields for 
the display of strength and courage and self-sac- 
rifice. , 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


SOME STEPS FOR HUMANITY. 

[An address at the Annual Banquet of the Commercial! 
Club, of Springfield, O., by Charles B. Murray, Editor of 
the Cincinnati Price Current, at whose home, on Mt. 
Auburn, the Cincinnati Friends’ Association often meets]. 

When and how man secured his place among 
earthly creatures we do not know, but we have 
reason for giving him credit for being tyrannical 
in nature in a way that is suggestive that the first 
man must have been endowed with this character- 
istic, and we have some reason for accepting the 
suggestion that at the end of the career of the 
human family the last man may be found kicking 
the last dog. 

The strifes of men are known as covering the 
limit of history and of tradition, in matters of ter- 
ritorial possession, of form and manner of govern- 
ment, of contention for power over fellowmen, of 
enforcement of religious doctrines and observances, 
and punishment to the limit of brutality of the 
weaker by the stronger. No other creature on 
earth has excelled man in brutality toward fellow 
creatures. 

It is pleasant to think, and to believe, that the world 
has made progress in features of civilization that 
mean a higher degree of toleration among members 
of the human family. That which we most wish 
to believe in such matters is the easiest for us to 
think. But while we are encouraging the thought 
that the world has grown better and is now grow- 
ing better in these particulars, we have but to cast 
a glance upon the evidences in view of what man 
is doing to-day in construction for securing effect- 
ive destruction, to find occasion for questioning 
the existence of a better state of affairs governing 
the different branches of the human family in 
plans for more peaceful relations with other 
branches of the family. 

But whatever may be lacking in the evidences 
of important attainments for modification of the 
evils of tyranny, of intolerance, of brutality, of 
warfare, in these later days of civilization, there 
has been much accomplished in the cause of human- 
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ity, within the lifetime of persons now present. 
In our own country the abolition of human slavery 
was a great achievement, and while eventually 
promoted by military exigences affecting the civil 
affairs of our people, the event was made possible 
by the brave and intelligent and aggressive labors 
of persistent agitators for relief from such evil, 
covering many years of effort previous to that 
event. Thirty years prior to the act of emancipa- 
tion for American slaves there assembled at Phila- 
delphia a band of sixty-three of the country’s 
noblest spirits in the cause of humanity to discuss 
measures pertinent to securing removal of the 
curse of human slavery. Those good men have 
passed from earth. Among those conspicuous in 
such active efforts was the parent of the speaker, 
and but three others of the sixty-three briefly 
survived him—among them, the illustrious John 
G. Whittier. The labors of these reformers were 
eminently influential for good in the cause of hu- 
manity. 

I propose to introduce here something of the 
story of efforts on other lines, in our country, and 
in our day, by other men, and particularly with 
reference to the leadership of one man. We know 
how the American Indian, the occupant of unsur- 
veyed territory on this continent, was forced by 
steps of conflict and aggression from his rightful 
grounds, until the remnants of his race became 
subjects of governmental provision—and as such 
became subjected to more or less of abuse, impo- 
sition and mistreatment, from those in power. 

In 1869, on the suggestion of General Grant, 
Congress created a Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, consisting of ten persons, to be men eminent 
for their intelligence and philanthropy, and to 
serve without compensation, having co-ordinate 
power with the Secretary of the Interior over 
Indian affairs. One of these Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by President Hayes in 1879, was Albert K. 
Smiley, a Quaker, who had been prominently iden- 
tified with educational work in New England. In 
attendance upon a special meeting of the Indian 
Commissioners at Washington, in 1882, Mr. Smiley 
observed great difference of opinion as to proper 
treatment of Indians, existing in the associations 
represented by fellow members of the Board. It 
occurred to him that more thoughtful consideration 
should be given to questions involved than was 
possible at the Washington meeting, and that there 
should be a conference incident to presence of 
public officials and representatives of private or- 
ganizations, concerning these affairs. The wife 
of Mr. Smiley, in full sympathy with his human- 
itarian efforts, encouraged him to invite a large 
number of persons to such a conference, to be held 
at their mountain home, a notable summer resort, 
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at Lake Mohonk, situated nearly a hundred miles 
northward from New York. The first. conference 
was held there in October, 1883, some sixty per- 
sons responding to the invitations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley, and who were their guests during the 
several days of their presence. 

That was the beginning of Lake Mohonk. Con- 
ferences, which have been maintained yearly for 
twenty-four years, with greatly increased attend- 
ance, and continued under the invitation and 
leadership of Mr. Smiley, the visitors on all such 
occasions being his guests. The deliberations at 
these Conferences have been highly influential in 
creation of public opinion and promotion of meas- 
ures serving an important purpose relative to the 
condition of the remaining few of a passing race. 
In the later years these meetings have been known 
as the Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the 
Indian and Other Dependent Peoples—giving con- 
sideration to questions other than political affect- 
ing the peoples of the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. 

A broader field of work in the service of human- 
ity opened up to the view of Mr. Smiley, in what 
he observed as opportunity for labors for promo- 
tion of the world’s peace, and the avoidance of the 
sufferings and wastages of warfare. In 1895 he 
introduced the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, the purpose of which has 
been to aid in securing agreements for adjustment 
of international differences by arbitration. Peace 
and war are not recognized as subjects for dis- 
cussion. There have been twelve of these yearly 
conferences, representing in each instance gather- 
ings of persons of eminence in callings which serve 
the welfare interests of our people—including 
philanthropists, government officials, jurists, edu- 
cators, clergymen, officers of the army and navy, 
editors, business men, diplomats, and others. 
From about half a hundred in attendance at the 
beginning of these meetings they have increased 
to more than three hundreds of men and women, 
interested in a work which stands as one of the 
most notable efforts in the world’s history in the 
cause of humanity. 

This reference to the Lake Mohonk Conferences 
would not be as complete as it should be without 
some allusions to the personality of Albert K. 
Smiley, and of the characteristics of the Lake 
Mohonk locality. Mr. Smiley will end his 79th 
year the coming month. His powers are well 
preserved: At the Conferences he is the distin- 
guished leader—calling into chairmanship some 
prominent and able personage. Six sessions are 
held, in the three days—forenoons and evenings 
—the afternoons being devoted to recreation. 
Carriages are furnished by Mr. Smiley, for some 
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hours of riding in the afternoon over portions of 
his fifty miles of splendid driveways, within the 
territory of his estate of five or six thousands of 
acres, chiefly mountainous, and embracing char- 
acteristics of scenery and of picturesque charm, 
challenging the admiration of the privileged 
observer, who in the way of comparison can recall 
no other known spot more entitled to recognition 
as akin to paradise. Painters go to Mohonk to 
paint the scenery there in its striking grandeur, 
and to draw inspiration for their work at home. 
On this spur of a mountain range in close relation 
to the Catskills is Lake Mohonk, more than twelve 
hundred feet higher than the Hudson River, a 
few miles eastward. The valleys of the Rondout 
northward, andof the Wallkill southward, 
afford panoramic views of the productive and 
peaceful surroundings which never cease to give 
a sense of delight to the observer. Upon the 
border of this peculiar body of deep water, half 
a mile in length, without visible inlet or outlet, is 
the Lake Mohonk Mountain House, with accom- 
modations for 500 guests, or more. Mr. Smiley, 
true to genuine Quaker instincts, made his house 
from the beginning one of temperance, and of ob- 
servance of the Sabbath day. He provided high 
class accommodations, placed his charges accord- 
ingly, and has not been able to meet the demand 
upon his facilities. He has acquired wealth and 
has used it in the interest of humanity. The 
moral element pervades Mohonk in all of its feat- 
ures. A few months ago an eminent divine made 
the declaration that those whom the world most 
delights to honor are those who treat their posses- 
sions of wealth or of brain as a trust to be applied 
according to the exigencies of the general situa- 
tion. No man in our day or in any other time is 
known to have more generously, more wisely, more 
effectively, applied his possessions of wealth and 
of brain in the cause of humanity, for all the 
spheres of civilization. 

Neither Mr. Smiley nor those whom he has 
brought into these conferences are governed by 
visionary views, but they reflect fullness of earnest 
co-operation in a work distinguished for its appli- 
cation to the present as well as the future welfare 
of people throughout the world, untinged by 
religious sectarianism, political preference, or 
ambition for power over the affairs of fellowmen. 
The purpose of these conferences is to intelligently 
and broadly discuss questions of international 
arbitration, and to disseminate information as to 
its possibilities as a substitute for war. A classi- 
fication of those present at the Conference in 1905 
shows that they include twenty-seven noted edu- 
cators, twelve diplomats, congressmen and govern- 
ment officials, twelve jurists of State and National 







Supreme Courts, twenty-five lawyers, twenty clergy- 
men, fifteen editors, and more than sixty business 
men. The work of the Conference is made effective 
by maintenance of a permanent secretary, the 


publication and distribution of reports of proceed- 
ings and addresses, and the supplying of informa- 
tion to individuals, organizations and the press. 
In recent years the co-operation of commercial or- 
ganizations has been enlisted, many of which have 
appointed special committees on international ar- 
bitration. 

In the Mohonk Conference work Mr. Smiley is 
more of an organizer and leader than a participant 
in discussion. He opens the sessions with appro- 
priate and significant expressions. In manner his 
bearing is unostentatious, reflecting a combination 
of modesty and of force of character. The spirit 
of Quakerism attends him—minus the conventional 
garb of the sect, universally worn by its adherents 
in former days, and now mostly discarded. When 
worn it served as a sort of label, indicating that its 
possessor was one governed by the Quaker precepts 
—and none have had higher claims from the moral 
standpoint than the Quakers. The wearer of the 
Quaker garb was liable to be the subject of wanton 
proceedings by others, taking advantage of the 
known sentiments of non-resistance governing the 
attitude of Quakers. Sometimes there has been 
revolt. The great-grandfather of the Quaker wife 
of the speaker, who was a conspicuous character 
where he was located in Warren county, was re- 
peatedly the subject of abusive attacks by one who 
took advantage of his Quaker proclivities, until for- 
bearance ceased to be a recognized virtue, and not 
wanting to disgrace the good name of the Society 
of Friends he removed his coat, remarking, ‘‘Now 
lie thee there, Quaker, while I chastise this man’’ 
—and his performance was effective and corrective 
in a. thoroughly orthodox manner. 

To-day there is no work of man, in State or 
Church or otherwise, which more strongly appeals 
to the respect of men, which stands on a higher 
plane of usefulness and effectiveness in the cause 
of morality and true humanity, than is the work 
and influence of the Mohonk Conferences under the 
leadership and inspiration of Albert K. Smiley. 


Blessed are they that enter far into inward 
things, and endeavor to prepare themselves, more 
and more by daily exercises, for the receiving of 
heavenly secrets.—Thomas a Kempis. 


Friends have a special mission to those who 
through intellectual or moral difficulties are unable 
to accept the interpretation of Christianity pre- 
sented to them by the other churches. 

—E. Richard Cross in The Friend (London.) 
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A LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 
JAMESTOWN AND MILITARISM. 


I was glad to see in the issue of First month 
12th, the article on ‘‘The Splendors of War,’’ being 
a protest against the proposed military features of 
the Jamestown Exposition, by several members of 
its advisory board, eminent names, too, and glad 
also, to see the protest occupy so conspicuous a 
place in the paper. When first I saw, weeks ago, 
in a Chicago secular paper, a notice of this sug- 
gested change in the original program, I felt 
much stirred, and hoped some available means 
could be devised to keep the Exposition within the 
limits first given. It seemed to me, too, that here 
was a fine field for our Society to proclaim to the 
world its long-cherished testimony against war, 
by sending to leading newspapers throughout the 
United States an endorsement of this protest, or 
one of our own. I have waited, since first seeing 
the protest, in hopes some one, more influential 
than myself, more gifted with tongue and pen, 
better acquainted with the proper manner of pro- 
cedure in such cases, would propose some action, 
some concerted action, by which this military dis- 
play could be prevented, and such enormous appro- 
priations stopped for the future even if those 
already made cannot be withdrawn by a rescind- 
ing of the special act granting them. 

Lately I have noticed with satisfaction that the 
subject is being more and more agitated, and that 
this agitation is having effect, is shown by the as- 
surance given by the authorities of the Exposition, 
as told in our last Intelligencer, that in addition to 
these ‘‘imposing military and naval demonstra- 
tions, particular attention will be given to exhib- 
its of a religious, educational, and historical char- 
acter.”’ This is evidence of the power of public 
sentiment, when brought to bear strongly in any 
special direction. The ‘‘Peace Association of Or- 
thodox Friends of Philadelphia’ has taken a de- 
cided step by sending its protest to those having 
the Exposition in charge, and I earnestly wish our 
branch would do likewise. 

Altho the two bodies of Friends differ widely on 
many points,(some of them very non-essential) 
yet on our fundamental principles of peace and 
opposition to war, we are a unit, and it would be a 
fitting tribute to this unity, if ignoring these 
slight barriers of difference, we could unite in a 
common protest. 

While our country will be gathering, with other 
nations, in an ‘‘International Peace Conference’’ 
at The Hague this coming fall, does it not savor of 
inconsistency for us to be making such a wonder- 
ful military display, advocating, or encouraging, in 
this manner, a farther education in the arts of 
war, thus building up with one hand and tearing 
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down with the other, time and results showing 
later, which process will be the more successful? 

Let us hope that the efforts of the Hague Con- 
ference will gain the ascendency. 


THE POLICY OF OUR FRIENDS’ PAPER. 


The appearance of the aforesaid protest on the 
first page of our paper, leads to the conclusion that 
the editors are in hearty accord with it, and con- 
sider it of sufficient importance to be placed prom- 
inently before its readers. Shall we consider it a 
sign of approval of another article, the first one 
on ‘‘Amusements, etc.,’’ that it was given the 
same conspicuous place in the paper? I think I 
hear, mentally, many readers say, as I have heard 
some with my outward ear, ‘‘I hope not,’’ yet lam 
suprised that any true Friend, the name being a 
synonym for free thought and discussion, should 
be so hurt by its publication, as to wish to discon- 
tinue the paper. Why, if we all thought alike on 
every subject, what a monotonous world we would 
have, and what a bar it would be to all progress. 
Discussion, criticism, stir up the oft-times sluggish 
thought, and often surprise us by finding we are 
in closer sympathy with one another than we had 
imagined, and sometimes gives us entirely new 
ideas of some things. Truth need never fear crit- 
icism or discussion. It is only error that needs 
tremble to be unmasked. 

I was not surprised at the indignation expressed 
by E. B. Thatcher, in a little note inthe issue of 
First month 26th. I wish all who unite on this 
topic (and indeed on others) would feel free to 
sign their names. We like to know whose sen- 
timents we are reading, as when we see a strag- 
gling verse we wonder who is the author, especially 
if the verse appeals to our inmost consciousness. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The writer of the article under consideration 
comes out very honestly in the commencement, 
saying, ‘‘I am glad it falls to my lot to be a cham- 
pion for card-playing, dancing and theatre-going 
only in reference to the true Friend,’’ and it is 
only with this class that we should have any thing 
to say regarding amusements, and even with the 
Friend, we can not, must not be arbitrary or dic- 
tatorial, for that would be in opposition to the 
Friendly spirit. 

I find it difficult, sometimes, and doubtless there 
are others who do, to distinguish clearly between 
early education and veneration for the assumed 
authority of such, and the real conviction of later 
years following serious and impartial considera- 
tion, for we are greatly the creatures of education 
and environment, and it might be added, of preju- 
dice. While not condemming these three particu- 
larized amusements so strongly as I would have 
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done in former years, I would very much dislike, | 


by any thing I may say in this communication, to 
be considered a ‘‘champion’’ of any one of them, 
for a “‘true Friend,’’ or any other person. I was 
brought up with an unreasoning and unreasonable 
prejudice (I can give it no other name now) 
against card-playing, especially, which prejudice 
I held well along past middle age, and even yet, it 
lingers with me. But from observation, not from 
experience, for one card is the same to me as 
another, never having played a game, the conclu- 
sion has been reached, that in itself, card-playing 
is not, cannot be a harmful amusement. But the 
uses to which it is degraded by people inso many 
conditions of life, cultured and ignorant, rich and 
poor, church-members and those who are not, ren- 
der it one of the most baneful of pastimes, an in- 
dulgence in which, for these debasing ends, can 
not be too strongly censured. There are other 
much higher, much more rational pleasures, to 
which, as intelligent, immortal beings, we can 
profitably give our attention. An occasional game 
for those whose tastes run in that direction, in 
one’s own parlor, with a few friends, for an hour 
or two, as a little relaxation from business and 
household cares, which in this busy work-a-day 
world is often sorely needed, can not be objection- 
able, if it would stop at that; but there is a fas- 
cination in cards, or card-playing, which leads one 
on and on, even strong minds, if persisted in, to 
the neglect of higher, soul-lifting pleasures, and 
oft-times of business interests, to say nothing of 
the gambling that may come later, for money; an 
evil, the consequences of which language is hardly 
strong enough to depict. One phase of this evil is 
that of getting something for nothing, the perni- 
ciousness of which thought lies at the very root of 
much wrongdoing. This sometimes begins with 
young schoolchildren, playing ‘‘heads or points’’ 
with pins, or playing marbles for ‘‘keeps,’’ and 
perhaps others. 

If parents and teachers, cognizant of the nature 
of these games which their little folks enjoy, inno- 
cently, of course at first, would not sternly prohibit 
them, but kindly and reasonably explain to them 


(and there is scarcely a child who is not amenable | 


to reason and kindness) in terms they can under- 
stand, the intrinsic wrong of the principle govern- 
ing such seemingly harmless amusements, showing 
them how an indulgence in sucly, will inevitably 
lead to dire results, at the same time providing 
higher sorts of recreation, would there be so many 
devotees of the card and gambling tables, so much 








playing for prizes, for what is that but a refined (?) | 
gambling? Having once acquired a taste for some- | 


thing better, their mental and moral appetites will 
not be satisfied with such innutritious pabulum, 


| 
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but will continually seek something higher, some- 
thing more really nourishing. 

As to dancing, the same arguments can be used 
for and against it, that would apply to card-play- 
ing. In moderation, in one’s home, or in the home 
of a friend, it might be perfectly allowable, occa- 
sionally, but the public dance is a menace to virtue, 
and should be avoided and frowned down upon by 
all good people. Many a girl can trace her down- 
fall to her first public ball attended, perhaps, 
against the counsel of her parents. I think it isa 
poor excuse, or reason for dancing that it gives 
one a graceful carriage and a needed exercise; how 
many would practice it for either of these reasons 
alone, or with those of their own sex, apart from 
all excitement? But the glamour of the ballroom, 
with its beautiful furnishings and lights, late 
hours, improper company, all tend to work mis- 
chief. 

The often too-much-despised homely practices of 
household duties, such as bedmaking, sweeping, 
washing and ironing, bring into play so many and 
different muscles, in such various ways, that one 
can get all needed exercise in these duties, un- 
mixed with moral harm. So do not let us plead for 
dancing, or condone it, on the ground that it is 
necessary for physical development and strength. 

Never having attended a theatre I can not speak 
from experience of either the good or bad effects 
of attendance, but if one advantage to be gained 
by either actor or witness, is ‘‘to be able to lose 
one’s own identity, and be swayed by the joys 
and sorrows of those whose parts one plays,’’ why 
not try it in real life, and endeavor to feel the 
joys and sorrows of our fortunate and unfortunate 
fellow-beings, the latter of whom often so need 
our sympathy, as well as our material aid. There 
is so wide a field for the exercise of this talent of 
losing one’s self and one’s identity, and putting 
ourselves in the other ones’ places, that we will 
have neither time nor inclination to shed tears or 
waste sympathy on the characters depicted on the 
stage. This is not saying that there are no good, 
uplifting presentations given in theatres, neither 
would I thus infer that all stage actors are im- 
moral. On the contrary I believe many of them 


| are pure in thought and character, spotless in repu- 


tation, and are capable of doing much good. But 
the moral tone of the theatre, generally, needs to 
be raised before it can become an elevating influ- 
ence, or amusement, in the lives of the masses. 


Holder, Ill. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


Blessed, indeed, are those ears which listen not 
after the voice which is sounding without, but for 
the truth teaching within.—Thomas a Kempis. 
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RALPH DIXON. 


[From a small booklet on ‘‘The Changed Warfare; Sol- 
diers who laid aside the Outward Sword and became 
Soldiers of the Cross’’; published by Friends’ Tract Asso- 
ciation, London, 15 Devonshire St., E. C., 2s. 8d. per 100.] 

Ralph Dixon, who was born at Staindrop, County, 
Durham, about 1786, was a sergeant in the 3lst 
regiment of foot, which joined the army under the 
command of Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington). He was severely wounded in the 
Battle of Talavera (in which battle the killed and 
wounded numbered 13,000), and with difficulty got 
to the hospital at Lisbon. 

Twelve months after his arrival in England he 
was discharged from service, and allowed a pension 
of one shilling a day. Shortly after his return he 
was convicted of sin as one who was forgetting 
God, but he soon found forgiveness and peace 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. At first he with 
his wife joined the Methodists, but was led to ex- 
amine the principles of Friends, and became con- 
vineced of their accordance with the Scriptures of 
truth. 

Here, however, a difficulty arose. He wished to 
join Friends, but felt it would be inconsistent for 
him to draw his pension, received as it were for 
his service in war, which now he saw to be contrary 
to the precepts of the Gospel. A severe inward 
struggle resulted in his writing and surrendering 
this pension, after which he applied, in 1830, for 
admission into the Society of Friends. 


ONE SERVICE OF SOCIALISM. 
[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 


We do not start fair with the socialists. ; 
Their complaint is frequent and bitter that they al- 
ways have to begin with a perverted statement of 
their faith and principles. ‘‘In the capitalistic 
press,’’ says one of them, ‘‘we are handicapped by 
opponents who insist upon identifying what we 
want with what they think will happen if we get 
it.’’ This is especially true of the socialist attitude 


toward private property. It is one of the great ser- | 


vices of this school to show how powerfully the pro- 
cess of wealthmaking influences our entire social 
life; our religion, politics, education, customs, and 
manners. Every phase of our life has been influenced 
by the forms of business into which our greatest 
strength has gone. For example, the economic 
struggle to organize monopoly privilege has almost 
exclusively determined the character of our politics. 
That we have now learned this belated .lesson is 
perhaps our surest hope of reform. This view 
does not exclude other influences. It insists that 
the economic forces have been immeasurably 
stronger over us than we have been willing to ad- 








mit. It is for this reason that socialists seem al- 
ways to be dealing with questions of property and 
its distribution. For this reason, unfair censors 
will have it that they are ‘‘mere materialists,’’ 
when the most obvious of facts is that no world 
movement now carries with it a more impressive 
idealism.—John Graham Brooks. 


There is no logical reason to restrict the term 
mystic to those who have pushed mysticism to 
extreme manifestations.—Silvanus P. Thompson. 


CLASS MOTTOES OF SWARTHMORE 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 

The secretary of Swarthmore First-day School 
sends, as suggestive to other schools, the names 
of the classes and their mottoes, which are given 
as a general exercise on the first First-day in each 
month. There is in addition a class of college 
students taught by Jesse H. Holmes, which is not 
included in the following list. 


THE SUNBEAMS: 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who 
shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart. 
LITTLE HELPERS :— 
True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
THE LITTLE KNIGHTS :— 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift, without the giver is bare. 
FOLLOWERS OF TRUTH: 
Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free. 
GOLDEN RULE:— 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets. 
LEND-A-HAND: 
Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
PEACEMAKERS :— 
Now the God of peace make you perfect in 
every good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well-pleasing in his sight. 
REVERENCE :— 
Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 
BIBLE CLASS :— . 
For as many as are led by the spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God. 
ADULT CLASS: 


A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another. 
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WOMAN’S POSITION AND HUMAN 
PROGRESS. 


In an article written for a German paper, Dr. 
Albert Reibmayr endeavors to show from a bio- 
logical standpoint that the movement for the 
emancipation of women is a menace to human 
progress. He sa It is clear that the biological 
menace in the woman’s rights movement lies in 
the loss of the finer sensibilities. These will be 
stifled and effaced. We know to-day that this 
priceless inheritance is entirely dependent on the 
intensive culture of the mother feelings. These 
feelings have heretofore been highly developed by 
the woman, undisturbed by the struggle for exist- 
ence, protected by the man, and relieved of the 
greater part of the material cares of the family. 
And by constant culture and development through- 
out the course of generations these deep sensibil- 
ities have become a grand inheritance.”’ 

One wonders on reading these lines whether they 
are meant to apply to the average family or only 
to the favored few. Let us take the actual condi- 
tion of the great mass of the people of the United 
States a century ago. The man was nominally the 





bread winner, for he plowed the fields, cut down the. 


trees, built the houses, and carried on the various 
trades. But while he was doing this the woman 
made the flour into bread, spun the flax and the 
wool, wove the cloth, made most of the clothing, 
and thus had her full share of ‘‘the material cares 
of the family.’’ At that time the work done by 
the woman was done in the home, and the children 
learned from their mothers how to do things that 
developed their brains as well as their emotions. 
In the course of a hundred years a great change 
has come over the family life of the masses. Men 
have invented machines, one after another, that 
have taken woman’s work out of the home and put 
it into the factory. It has been found that the 
men who used these machines, after paying a profit 
to those who owned the machinery and the factories, 
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could not earn enough to maintain their families 
in comfort. Besides, while they were doing the 
work that had been done by women, the women 
were comparative idlers and were no longer doing 
their share. It therefore became necessary for an 
increasing number of women to leave their homes 
and work in the factories. What opportunity have 
mothers for ‘‘the intensive culture of the mother 
feelings,’’ who are obliged by the conditions that 
have developed to be away from their homes 
twelve hours a day? 

But this is not the worst. With the mother no 
longer in the home to teach her daughters the arts 
that women ought to be skilled in, these daughters 
were growing up in idleness. Besides, it was dis- 
covered that the machines could be worked by 
children as well as by adults, by girls as well as by 
boys. And so, all over our country, in those 
precious years when daughters are changing from 
girlhood to womanhood, hundreds of them are shut 
up in ill-ventilated factories, performing hour after 
hour monotonous tasks that stunt the brain and the 
emotions as well as the body. What kind of 
mothers will these girls make when they marry, 
as most of them will, and what is to prevent many 
of their children from becoming degenerates? 

Dr. Reibmayr speaks of ‘‘the serious change that 
must take place in the conservation and expression 
of the emotions the moment woman enters the 
arena and begins to take a real part in the struggle 
for existence.’’ He ignores the fact that woman 
has already been forced into this struggle by the 
industrial conditions that have grown up under 
governments dominated by men, and that this is 
one of the reasons why women with large hearts 
are asking that an opportunity be given them to 
add their influence toward shaping these condi- 
tions for the best interests of the community. 

However it may be on the other side of the 
water, the women in this country who are neglect- 
ing their duties and degenerating emotionally, are 
the ones who live in luxurious homes, leave their 
children in the care of nurses and give their days 
to a succession of so-called pleasures. By far the 
greater number of those who are asking that 
women be given a share in the making of laws are 
faithful wives and loving mothers. Because of the 
fulness of their mother love their hearts ache for 
those other mothers who live in factories instead 
of homes, and for the factory children who are 
virtually both homeless and motherless, since they 
live in the mill and the shop and merely sleep in 
the poor.place that is far from being what a 
real home ought to be. 

It is entirely probable that too much participa- 
tion in public affairs might lead to ‘‘an abnormal 
growth of woman’s intellect, and to the inevitable 
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exhaustion of the brain through social strife.’’ But 
while women and children are obliged to work in 
groups away from their homes, it is imperative 
that the welfare of these women and children shall 
not be left entirely to the sex that is emotionally 
deficient, but shall be looked after also by their 
more fortunate sisters who have heads clear enough 
to see the injustice of existing conditions, and 
hearts warm enough to feel a living concern for 
other homes than their own. ° 


THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


The past of this Colossus [E. H. Harriman] does 
not differ from that of the average successful 
American. He began young, he began poor, and 
he has worked; an intensive adverb might be at- 
tached to each of these phrases. He has worked 
very hard, he began very young. He was 14 years 
old when he quit school to go into a Wall Street 
broker’s office. His first salary went to his father; 
he never got a dollar of it. 

The father was an Episcopal clergyman, and the 
family was large. At the time of Mr. Harriman’s 
birth the Rev. Orlando Harriman was rector of the 
little parish of St. George’s, at Hempstead, Long 
Island. The family was English of origin. The 
Harriman who came over along in 1800 must have 
been very well to do, if he was not rich. Hedrove 
a four-in-hand, and certainly four-in-hands were 
rare enough in that day. He had a large family, 
his sons and daughters had large families, and so 
it is that the tribe of Harrimans is numerous. An 
uncle, Oliver Harrimaa, came to be one of the best 
known merchants of New York. 

Afterward, the Rev. Orlando Harriman had 
charge of two small parishes in Jersey City. A 
photograph represents him as a _large-headed, 
square-shouldered, deep-chested sort of a man, 
with heavy, beetling brows and strong jaws,—a 
kind of Charles Darwin sort of a head, as you see 
it in Darwin’s earlier portraits, bulldog English all 
over, —as little the ministerial type as anything you 
can well imagine. Nevertheless, he was something 
of a classical scholar; at Columbia won medals and 
honors, and of those medals and honors it was in- 
teresting to find his son, not in the least a classical 
scholar, extremely proud. . 

His family was large; there were four sons and 
two daughters. ‘‘Henry,’’ as E. H. Harriman was 
known as a boy, was the third son and the fourth 
child. He was by all accounts very much the father 
of the man; he was a ‘‘scrapper,’’ and a day begun 
without a shindy was not begun properly. An 
associate of his school days described him as ‘‘the 
worst little devil in his class, and always at the 
top of it.’’ He was generally at the top of things, 
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—but sports and organizations much more than 
studies. He did not like to study, he says. When 
the war broke out he organized a company of 
youngsters of his own age into a troup of zouaves; 
they met the regiments of soldiery that passed 
through Jersey City and had a royal time. 

For a time Mr. Harriman and his brothers 
attended Trinity School, in New York. To do this 
they got up before daylight, got their own break- 
fasts, tramped two miles to the ferry, and then 
another mile to the school. Perhaps the boy did 
not much mind when he exchanged this for a place 
in a Wall Street office. —From ‘‘Harriman: ‘Colos- 
sus of Roads,’’’ by Carl Snyder, in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews. 


WEEK-END CONFERENCE 
SANDY SPRING. 

Owing to the efforts of a recently appointed 
committee for the ‘‘Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles,’’ Sandy Spring has just enjoyed a very 
interesting Week-End Conference, held on the 
second and third of this month. 

The exercises began with a meeting on Seventh- 
day afternoon, at which two excellent papers were 
read. The first by Ida Palmer Stabler on ‘‘ Religious 
Instruction of Children’’ and the second, written 
by Dorothy Brooke and read by Corrie M. Brooke 
on ‘‘The Supervision of Literature for the Young.’’ 


AT 


| These papers brought forth some discussion on 


these important subjects, and then Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes of Swarthmore College, made a thoughtful 
and inspiring address upon the question ‘‘Are 
Friends’ Principles Adapted to Present Needs?’’ 

At 7.30 the same evening, many interested 
Friends, from both branches of the Society, and 
some from other denominations, met at Belmont, 
the home of Edward P. Thomas, and a very live 
interest was manifested in a question box presided 
over by Sarah T. Miller. Dr. Holmes, Mr. Cary 
of Baltimore, Miss Bertie Wilson of Washington, 
and many others, made informal addresses and 
there were excellent papers by Cornelia H. Bentley 
and Allen Farquhar. At the meeting house on 
First-day morning, the regular meeting for wor- 
ship was much larger than usual and all listened 
with the deepest interest to a fine sermon by Dr. 
Holmes. Many Friends have expressed the hope 
that, as this conference has proved so successful, 
others equally helpful may become periodical 
occurrences. 

M. M. THOMAS. 


Christ will come to thee, and show thee his own 
consolation, if thou prepare for him a worthy 
mansion within thee.—Thomas a Kempis. 
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SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woods- 
town, N. J., Third month 7th, 1907. The morning 
was cold, but bright and sunny. The limited trains 
reaching Woodstown at a convenient hour, were 
taxed to their seating capacity by the earnest 
Friends on their way to the meeting. As the hour 
of gathering approached, the grand old and com- 
fortably equipped meeting house was completely 
filled on the first floor, with a goodly number in 
the upper galleries. 

A living silence early overspread the meeting, 
broken as a voice went up, ‘“‘Lord thou hast been 
our dwelling place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God.’’ 

We might search all modern and all ancient liter- 
ature, and find no more concise expression than 
this. Men may suppose and propose, that out of 
the dust of the stars the mountains had been 
brought forth, and from the simple cell of proto- 
plasm had life been formed; scientists may sum 
up all the knowledge and all the wisdom to be 
gathered in the long lanes of life; it all turns to 
ashes in an attempt to account for the phenomena 
of creation. The great cataclysm will occur, 
thousands of human lives be snuffed out as a 
candle; no man can tell why. It is not for us to 
understand all of God’s mysteries, but we may be 
assured the laws of God are right. 

The business meeting opened at 12 o’clock. The 
representatives from the monthly meetings were 
all present except two, for whose absence reasons 
were given. The queries, with answers from each 
of the four meetings, were read and a summary 
answer prepared for the yearly meeting. 

More than usual interest was taken in the 
answers, and on several points there was earnest 
discussion. An inquiry was made as to what were 
harmful diversions, and answered, that the Disci- 
pline mentioned amusements that were harmful. 
A further explanation was made; that as Friends 
professed to be guided by the inward light, there 
should be no difficulty in each deciding for them- 
selves what for them, other than those proscribed, 
would be harmful. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a protest 
against making the Jamestown Tri-centennial Cel- 
ebration a military and naval pageant. They were 
authorized to sign it on behalf of the meeting and 
forward it. 

The statistical report showed 911 members in 
the Quarterly Meeting. The clerk of the meeting 
who had served ably and well for many years, was 
released at his own request and a new clerk ap- 
pointed. Visiting friends were present from 
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Haddonfield, Abington, Burlington, Western and 
New York Quarterly Meetings. Their company 
was very much appreciated. The meeting, a very 
helpful and satisfactory one, was brought to a 
close at 1.30 o’clock. 

A bountiful collation partaken of by all, was 
served in the dining room, and the opportunity for 
social mingling was largely enjoyed by the friends 
until time to take the trains for home. 

C. D. L. 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING AT RACE STREET. 

An audience, mostly composed of Friends, nearly 
filled the body of the Race Street Meeting House, 
Phila., on Sixth-day evening last, when the Member- 
ship Committee held another one of its successful 
propaganda meetings. Frank M. Bartram presided 
with easy grace and tact. The first speaker was 
Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, principal of the Cen- 
tral High School, who had for his topic, ‘‘ Friends’ 
Influence, Social and Political.’’ 

Dr. Thompson’s address was an appreciation of 
the Society, quite up to the level of its deserts. 
He praised Friends for the contributions they had 
made to the social, business, and political life of 
the community and the commonwealth, and gave 
them credit for having established certain charac- 
teristics of the city of Philadelphiaand the state 
of Pennsylvania. He thought it was the Quaker 
influence that gave to Philadelphia its homelike- 
The city’s 
thrift was classed as an absorbed Quaker virtue, 
and its practicality, it was considered, came from 
the same source. He referred to the time when the 
Friends controlled the commonwealth, and the 
possibly later time when in making political nom- 
inations it was necessary to find out how the 
Friends would be impressed, before the candidates 
could be selected. It was intimated that a rela- 
tively like influence was within the reach of the 
Society and its members to-day, and their con- 
cerned activity could but redound to the good of 
municipal and state government. The fact that 
Philadelphia did not energetically advertise her ac- 
complishments, or adequately mark her historic 
places, was also charged to Quaker modesty, and 
considered an unfortunate illustration of the fact 
that neither men nor communities can escape the 
results of their characteristics. 

Henry W. Wilbur explained some of the causes, 
as shown in the evolution of the discipline, which 
led the Society to withdraw from active participa- 
tion in civic affairs. He did not think that action 
was entirely due to the one cause, an unwillingness 
to become an active part of a government resting 
on force. It was partly due to the habit of aloof- 
ness, advised in the discipline, and the consciousor 
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unconscious attempt to build what Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson calls a spiritual aristocracy. The 
exhortation of the discipline of 1770, which advised 


against ‘‘mixing with those who are not convinced 


of our religious principles,’’ tended to keep Friends 
-out of touch with wide world movements. The 
development of a traditional and purely disciplin- 
ary Quakerism, helped to promote this aloofness. 
For the present and the future he argued for the 
application of the genuine Quaker spirit of quiet- 
ness and concerned care in the study of our great 
problems; urged a broader faith in man, as the 
necessary foundation for a rational faith in God; 
considered that the need of the time was to teach 
men to think of our problems not in terms of race, 
and sex and class, but in terms of humanness, 
and brotherhood. The need of the collective con- 
cern to supplement the individual concern with 
organized and efficient action was emphasized. 
This is necessary in order that there may be con- 
tinuity in the order and progress of our individual 
light and leading. Individual Friends have opened 


the way for a multitude of reforms, social and | 


otherwise, and the Society has either let them die, 
or pass over to the care and keeping of others, for 
the want of the collective spirit. 
neighborhoods may have calls and concerns as well 
as individuals, and when the two concerns meet a 
divine circuit is established, potent for the world’s 
betterment. Under the spirit of the new leader- 
ship of service, with the increased opportunities 
for equipment for labor, he thought the members 
of the Society, and the concerned people not now 


in it, could find the Quaker fold the widest and | 
| added to the equipment is a seismograph of the 


most rational opportunity for helping the world. 


A GIFT TO SWARTHMORE 


It is announced that Senator William C. Sproul, 
of Chester, Pa., has given to Swarthmore College 
a sum of money sufficient to provide it with one 
of the largest telescopes on the Atlantic Coast. 
This is the large gift which President Swain 
referred to at the recent Annual Dinner of the 
Swarthmore Club of Philadelphia. 

The exact amount of the gift is not announced. 
Senator Sproul is a graduate of the College, Class 
of 1891, and is a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers. He has been actively interested in every 
phase of the work of the College since his gradu- 
ation, and has been a generous contributor to its 
endowments. The Sproul Scholarships at Swarth- 
more College, which are awarded annually to the 
graduates of the Chester High School, are among 
the many practical methods Senator Sproul has 
adopted to advance the interest of his alma mater. 
Senator Sproul enjoys the distinction of being the 
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youngest alumnus to endow a department in the 
College, and is one of the most successful gradu- 
ates of the institution. In 1896 he was elected 
to the Senate of Pennsylvania, re-elected in 1900 
and 1904, and for some years he was President 
pro tempore. He occupies an influential position 
in the present session of the Senate. He is pres- 
ident of the Seaboard Steel Casting Company, of 
Chester, and is one of the proprietors of the 
Chester Times. He is president of a number of 
railway enterprises in West Virginia, and is a 
director in several banks, railroads and other 
corporations. 

The new telescope will be in charge of Dr. John 
A. Miller, Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy. Dr. Miller came to Swarthmore after 
several years of successful experience at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University and Indiana University. 
He is well known as a teacher and astronomer and 
has published the results of his research in all the 
important astronomical journals. In 1905 he 
conducted an expedition to Spain to observe the 
solar eclipse of the sun, the results of which are 
now appearing in published form. Dr. Miller’s 
long and successful experience as teacher and 
investigator along astronomical lines eminently 
fits him to direct the work of one of the large 
observatories of the country. 

Swarthmore College has at present an observa- 
tory especially well equipped for purposes of 
instruction. It contains a six-inch telescope, pro- 
vided with a spectroscope, micrometer and the 
other usual accessories; a transit telescope, sidereal 
and meantime clocks. The latest instrument 


most approved construction—presented by Joseph 
Wharton. The Sproul equipment will therefore be 
devoted more particularly to astronomical research, 
In a general way 
the work of a modern observatory may be classed 
under four heads: visual work with large tele- 
scopes, star-gazing, so to speak; spectroscopic 
work; photography and the astronomy of position. 
The equipment of this observatory will be limited 
for the present to the first and third types. And 
in these lines it is the purpose of the authorities to 
choose an equipment which is modern and of such a 
size and quality that research work may be pros- 
ecuted in a most effective manner. 

The largest telescopes in the world are in the 


| western part of the United States; one at Lick 


Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California, the 
property of the University of California; the other 
at Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
the property of the University of Chicago. On the 
Atlantic Coast the largest telescopes are: a tele- 
scope of 26 inch aperture at Washington, the prop- 
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erty of the United States Goverment; another of 
26 inch aperture at Charlottesville, the property 
of the University of Virginia, and one of 23 inch 
aperture at Princeton, New Jersey, the property 
of Princeton University. The Sproul telescope at 
Swarthmore will be as efficient as the largest of 
these. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


The ‘‘Cameos from the Life of George Fox,’’ by 
Ernest E. Taylor, just published in neat cover by 
Headley Brothers, (London), deserves a warm 
welcome. The series of ‘‘Episodes’’ which ap- 
peared in these columns were an attractive feature 
of The Friend a year ago. Though there has been 
no attempt to write the life of Fox, the ‘‘Cameos’’ 
exhibit a due sense of proportion in the incidents 
and characteristics selected for description, and 
the story is told in such a way as to make the 
reader hunger for more, with the result, we can- 
not but think, to send him in many cases to the 
Journal itself. 

Though the Journal of Fox is a religious classic 
which no student of religious life in England 
in the seventeenth century can afford to neglect, 
it is not a book to be lightly taken up and skimmed. 
The appetite must be whetted and the mind some- 
what prepared for the study which will so richly 
repay the earnest student. The book before us is 
just such an introducer and interpreter, enabling 
the reader to enter into the spirit of the times, 
and to follow up for himself the study thus opened 
out.— The Friend, (London. ) 


Among the classics of Oriental travel is King- 
lake’s ‘‘Eothen.’’ It has seen many editions; a 
new one from the Oxford University Press, in a 
graceful and artistic binding, is as attractive a 
book as one could desire. The liveliness and wit 
of Kinglake’s narrative, and his original way of 
seeing things, easily explain the continued pop- 
ularity of ‘‘Eothen.’’ Mrs. Browning thought it 
‘‘a work of genius:’’ and Caroline Fox found it 


‘full of careless, easy, masterly sketches, biting | 


satire, and proud superiority to common report.’’ 
Kinglake’s frequent incredulity in the Holy Land 
seems like the attitude of some modern American 


traveler who beholds ancient legendary shrines | 
J. R. H. | 

The same publishers issue in a like attractive | 
edition the ‘‘Theological Essays of the late Benja- | 


with amused irreverence. 


min Jewett.’’ The clear powers of exposition of 
the famous Oxford teacher give his essays a per- 
suasive tone. Especially helpful is he in his pen- 
portrait of the character of St. Paul. He does 
away with much of our vague thinking about the 
Apostle, and portrays St. Paul as ‘‘an image of 
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true wisdom, and nobleness, and affection. 

an affection which seemed to be as strong and as 
individual towards all mankind, as other men are 
capable of feeling towards a singleperson.’’ This 
book will interest all who care to inquire into the 
liberal religion which Jowett helped to bring into 
the most conservative of English universities, 
There is an illuminating introduction by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. J. R. H. 


A copy of ‘‘Jefferson’s Germantown Letters,’’ 
edited by Charles F. Jenkins, has been presented 
by the editor to the Friends’ Library, Fifteenth 
and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. While Philadel 
phia was the capital of the United States an 
epidemic of yellow fever broke out and all who 
could conveniently do so fled from the city. 
When the officers of Washington’s cabinet re- 
turned they went to Germantown for atime. These 
letters, 68 in number, were written during Jeffer- 
son’s sojourn there in Eleventh month, 1793, 
and only 13 of them have been in print before. 
Of this interesting volume but 500 copies have 
been printed by William J. Campbell, 1218 Walnut 
St., the price being $2.50. ‘‘Washington in Ger- 
mantown,”’ alarger volume by Charles F. Jenkins, 
issued a few years ago and sold at $3.50, now 
brings from $7.00 to $9.00 when a volume is offered 
for sale. E. L. 


A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH. 


Marches of victory—man disenthral’d—the conqueror at 
last. 
Hymns to the Universal God from universal man—all joy. 
A re-born race appears—a perfect world, all joy! 
Women and men in wisdom, innocence and health 
War, sorrow, suffering gone—the earth purg’d 
but joy left. 
The ocean fill’d with joy—-the atmosphere all joy 
Joy, joy in freedom, worship, love! joy in the ecstacy of 
life! 
Enough to merely be! enough to breathe! 
— Walt Whitman. 


all joy! 
nothing 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GIFT. 
’Tis not the weight of jewel or plate, 
Or the fondle of silk and fur; 
*Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 
As the gifts of the wise ones were; 
And we are not told whose gift was gold, 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 
—Edmund Vance Cook. 


BIRTHS. 

IRISH.—At Yorktown Heights, N. J., Third month 
9th, 1907, to David J. and Viola K. Irish, a son, who is 
named J. Rufus Irish. 

SMITH.—At Wycombe, Pa , on Third month 3d, 1907, 
to Clarence H. and Alice Woodman Smith, a son, who is 
named Russell Eastburn. 
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MARRIAGES. 
BICKNELL—TROUT.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Second month 20th, 1907, by the Rev. J. D. C. 
Hanna, Clarence W., son of William W. and Sarah A. 


Bicknell, to Emma E., daughter of David H. and Elizabeth 
Trout, all of Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

LEWIS.—At Mendota, Ill., Second month 9th, 1907, 
Lydia A. Lewis, in her 82d year. She was the second 
daughter of Nathan and Elizabeth Newport, and was 
born in Belmont County, Ohio. She was reared and 
schooled under: strict Quaker discipline and always con- 
tinued her allegiance to the Friends’ Society. In her 
early womanhood she was a successful teacher. In 1852 


she married James Lewis, a resident of the same county. 
In 1857 they moved to a farm a few miles north of Mendota, 
where James Lewis died in 1897. For several years before 
her death Lydia Lewis was president of the Ladies’ 
Cemetery Improvement Association of Mendota, and took 
an active interest in caring for the graves of those who 
[Abridged from the Mendota 


had passed on before. 
Bulletin]. 

MACY.—Suddenly at the home of Thomas Stringham, 
Salt Point, N. Y., on Second-day, Third month 4th, Isaac 
H. Macy, in the 67th year of his age; son of the late John 
and Deborah Macy of Hudson, N. Y. He is survived by 
four sisters and one brother. He was a member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER.—Charles Palmer died at his late residence, 
216 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, of pneumonia on Third 
month 11th, 1907, after a short illness. He was born in 
Philadelphia, Eleventh-month 9th, 1824. His father was 
Jonathan Palmer, born in Fallsington, Pa., and his 
mother, Sarah Tatum Hopper (daughter of Isaac T. 
Hopper), born in Philadelphia, Pa. In 1848 he married 
Harriet Martineau Jackson, of Boston, who was a daughter 
of Francis Jackson, a prominent anti-slavery worker of 
New York. His widow, a son, Francis Jackson Palmer, 
and a daughter, Rosalie Hopper Coleman, survive him. 

WEBSTER.—On Second month 27th, 1907, Clarkson L. 
Webster, son of Lukens and Elizabeth H. Webster. The 
funeral was held at the home of his parents, 3504 N. 16th 


St., Philadelphia, Third month 4th. Interment in Laurel 
Hill Cemetery. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


As Conference suggestions are now in order we quote the 
following from a private letter to Anna M. Jackson: ‘‘I 
wish we might have our next Conference at Asbury Park. 
“t is quite as central as any place, and was not our im- 
pression upon the world in general quite as good as any, 
unless we except Toronto? I have the set of Conference 
books complete, including several of the very first. They 
are an object lesson.in progress; and in viewing them, in 
my small judgment Toronto stands first in worth and in- 


terest, Asbury Park next, Swarthmore and Chautauqua not 
far behind.’’ 


A meeting, arranged by the Philanthropic Committee of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, was held in the Meeting House 
at Woodstown, N. J,, on Fourth day evening, Third month 
6th, (evening before the Quarterly Meeting). 

Joel Borton presided and introduced Henry W. Wilbur of 
Swarthmore, who delivered an address, on ‘‘ What shall the 
Citizen do with his Citizenship?’’ Our friend spoke in his 
usual forceful manner, and impressed on all voters the 
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necessity of always casting their ballot. He gave largely 
of statistics showing that most of reforms undertaken had 
been defeated by those citizens, who failed, through in- 
difference, to cast their ballot. The address was listened 
to with the closest attention, and an interesting discussion 
was entered into by a number in the audience. 


Jacob M. Troth, a Friend who is a member of the 
Ministers’ Union of Fresno, Cal., writes us that the 
ministers composing that Union are doing aggressive tem- 
perance work. He sends us a copy of the Los Angeles 
Times containing the address of Dr. Ervin S. Chapman, 
which it is claimed was the origin of the present move- 
ment to carry the question of granting liquor licenses to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Friend Troth 
adds: ‘‘I am intensely interested in Friends’ Intelligencer 
and read it all, especially as it records a revival among 
Friends and the interest shown by the young Friends. 
Here the Y. M. C. A. has 532 members, and the Y. W. C. 


A. 350. I frequently attend the religious meetings of the 
former.’’ 


We hope Friends will be well represented at the great 
National Peace Congress which meets in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, the 14th to 17th of next month. Judging 
from the information sent to this office, the program 
promises to be a good one.—American Friend. 


The ‘‘Meeting for Sufferings,’’ of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting (Arch St.) has published a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘An Invitation to attend Meetings for Worship of 
the Society of Friends, with a Few Particulars of the 
Manner. of Holding Them.’’ It will be handed to visitors 
at regular appointed meetings or to possible visitors, and 
explains the rather ‘‘unusual mode of worship.’’ 


—American Friend. 


There is one small error in my article, ‘‘Fall of Man’’ 
in to-days’ Intelligencer. At end of 18th line the words 
‘*the literal meaning above,’’ should read ‘‘the literal 
meaning alone’’. I doubt not the fault was mine in not 
writing more plainly. 

LypIA P. MOSHER 


In order to enter her protest in tangible form against 
being deprived of the Parliamentary franchise, Alice Clark, 
of Street, daughter of William S. and Helen Bright Clark, 
and grand-daughter of John Bright, has declined to pay 
income tax. In a letter to the collector of Inland Revenue 
she says: ‘‘A Parliament in which no women are repre- 
sented has no right to levy taxes upon women without their 
consent. After most careful consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion, therefore, that it will not be right for 
me to pay any such tax.’’—The Friend, (London). 


Emily Wilbur of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fair- 
mount. Avenue, Phila., knows of several boys who would 
like to go to the country to work. Any one wanting a 
boy will confer a favor by communicating with her. 


There was a large attendance at West Philadelphia 
Meeting last First-day. The gallery was comfortably 
filled with ministering Friends. Rachel M. Lippincott, of 
Mullica Hill, N. J., spoke very acceptably. Some of her 
helpful thoughts were: ‘‘God provides work for every 
one.’’ ‘‘No life of inactivity for any of us.’’ ‘‘Our 
measure of faithfulness is gauged by our willingness to 
perform.’’ ‘‘Creeds are being supplemented by a simpler 
faith—faith in a divine guidance suited to the individual 
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child of the Father.’’ Others who had vocal service were 
Matilda E. Janney and William Webster, Jr. 


One of our subscribers writes: ‘‘I am very thankful 
that the ‘‘oldest equal rights society in the world,’’ through 
its official organ, gives its readers the best news of the 
suffrage movement, and keeps them intelligently posted. 

[We reminded this reader that the Society of Friends has 
no ‘‘official organ.’’ 


Dr. Edward H. Magill’s autobiography, ‘ ‘Sixty-five 


Years in the Life of a Teacher’’ has come from the press, 
and will be reviewed at once in The Intelligencer. 


A meeting of the First-day School Union of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting will be held, Sixth-day, Third month 
29th, at 8 p.m., in Room No. 1, at 15th and Race Sts. 
All interested are invited to atténd. 


One of our subscribers living west of the Mississippi 
insisted on paying two dollars for his Inéelligencer. He 
writes: ‘‘I see no reason why I should benefit by any 
special geographical exemption, although I note that such 
a privilege is allowed in your subscription rates. I deem 
the Intelligencer to be worth its full price anywhere. It 
is so to me.’’ 


TO FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The meeting of the Friends’ Association Conference to 
be held in Philadelphia during Yearly Meeting week, has 
been put under the care of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Associations. It is expected that we 
make known at this meeting the information gained by 
our recent letter of inquiry to the individual associations. 
Less than half of the associations have answered as yet, 
and we feel that our information will be valueless unless 
it represents the whole Friends’ Association field. For 
the sake of this meeting and the associations in general, we 
hope that all the answers may be received within the fol- 
lowing four weeks. The chairman would willingly cor- 
respond with any association which does not understand 
the purport of the questions. 

GEORGE A. WALTON, Chairman. 
72 W. 108th St., New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Annual College Reception will be held on Seventh- 
day evening, Third month 23d, in the boys’ gymnasium. 
The committee in charge, headed by Spencer L. Coxe, is 
making active preparations for entertainment of the 
friends of the college who will be invited. 

The young women’s glee club gives its annual concert 
in Parrish Hall on Sixth-day evening of this week. An 
admission fee of fifty cents will be charged. On Sixth- 
day evening the 15th, we were favored by an excellent 
number of the lecture course in the form of an evening 
with Ruth McEnery Stuart. Mrs. Stuart read from her 
own works and completely fascinated the large audience 
which was in attendance. On account of pressing business 
in the Thaw trial, District Attorney Jerome, of New York, 
will be unable to fulfil his engagement in the course. 
In his place has been secured ex-governor Pennypacker, 
who will lecture in Parrish Hall on Fourth month 25th. 

The extemporaneous speaking contests for both the young 
men and the young women have been held recently. The 
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contest among the young women was won by Lizzie L. James, 
of Philadelphia, with Ethel H. Brewster, second, and 
Louise W. Hornor, third. The three places in the young 
men’s contest were captured respectively by Amos J. 
Peaslee, of Clarksboro, N. J., George G. Dillworth, and 
George M. Henrie. 

Much satisfaction is felt over the recent victory of 
Swarthmore over Dickinson in the dual oratorical contest 
held on Sixth-day evening, Third month 8th. The victory 
acts somewhat as a balm for the defeat administered by 
Dickinson earlier in the year in the Intercollegiate Debate. 
It is to be hoped that this oratorical contest will become 
an annual affair between the two colleges. 

A fire company has been organized among the students 
with Superintendent Roberts as chief. Drills will be held 
at regular intervals to acquaint members with the use of 
the hose and ladders. 

Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, will attend meeting 
next First-day morning at the usual time, 10.30 o’clock. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton presented the tenth lecture of 
the course on ‘‘Early Quakerism,’’ at Young Friends’ 
Association last First-day evening. But a few more 
lectures of the course remain, and all who can embrace 
the opportunity to attend them should do so. 

An astronomy club and a mathematical club have recently 
been organized under the direction of Professor Miller. 
Much interest is being taken in them and they are doing 
good work. A. dé. ¥. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


FAIR HILL, PHILA.—About 50 members attended the 
meeting of the Association on Second-day evening the 25th 
ult. This was the first meeting under direction of the 
new officers: Dr. Evan Worthington Michener, president; 
Amy W. Michener, vice-president; Elizabeth Morris, 
secretary, and N. P. Werner, treasurer. The birthday 
of Longfellow afforded an interesting program: Blanche 
Jorden read an able paper on the life of the ‘‘American 
Laureate ;’’ Eleanor A. Graves recited ‘‘ The Children’s 
Hour,’’ and ‘‘The Garden at Mount Vernon.’’ May S. 
Lukert read an essay on ‘‘Hiawatha;’’ Clare A. Baeuerle 
gave a medley from Longfellow which called forth a 
lively contest. David A. Graves presented a novelty ina 
number of large crayon sketches, entitled ‘‘Odd Nooks in 
Our Neighborhood ;’’ this was given with reminiscences by 
Stuart S. Graves. 

The Association agreed to publish a paper to be read 
at each meeting to be called ‘‘The Fair Hill Forum;’’ 
Blanche Jorden was elected editor and Evelyn Smith 
assistant editor. The next meeting of the association 
will be held at the meeting house, Germantown Avenue 
and Cambria streets, on Third month 25th, at which 
agreeable surprises may be expected. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held First month 27th, at the 
home of Susanna Yeo. Over thirty Friends were present 
and we were glad to have with us again Edward Coale 
and his wife. The silence was broken by Edward Coale 
who spoke to us on the personal manifestation of God to 
each one of his people. The early conception of God was 
an austere ruler watching over the actions of men and 
women everywhere. A later conception is that of a 
loving father and present helper in every need. Levi 
Benson led in supplication. In the absence of the clerk, 
Anna M. Vaughan, Charles Lewis read Psalm 33. Sara 
Griest read ‘‘The Religion of the Future,’’ from the 
Outlook. Levi Benson told how we may come into the 
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presence of God so that we may know that He is. Lesson 
XXIV. was discussed. Pearl Rall spoke of Buddha asa 
20th century Quaker. Susan Janney expressed her sym- 
pathy with the remarks of Pear! Rall in that many of the 
so-called pagans have come very near to Christ. The 
executive committee reported that they had discussed the 
advisability of holding a Friends’ Meeting every four weeks 
and a Young Friends’ Association Meeting. every four 
weeks. Some one in the meeting suggested that we were 
now ready to hold a Friends’ meeting every First-day. 
The question was not decided, but the Friends were 
earnestly requested to consider the matter and to express 
themselves at the next meeting. Sentiments were given 
and after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


Mary S. HOWELL, Assistant Clerk. 


CHESTER, PA.—After a period of silence Alice B. 
Stevenson read from the New Testament the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son. A communication from Henry W. 
Wilbur was read indicating his intention of being with us 
Fourth month 12th, the subject of his talk to be, ‘‘ Whittier, 
His Life and Works.’’ Chas. Palmer read a paper on 
‘‘Daniel,’’ showing great research and familiarity with 
the subject. An interesting paper on ‘‘Current Events 
among Friends’’ was read by Laura C. James, which 
aroused much comment. Dora A. Gilbert read from the 
prose works of Paul Laurence Dunbar a selection 
‘‘Jimsella.’’ Lewis Palmer defined the position of an elder 
in the religious Society of Friends which he defined as ‘‘a 
silent minister, counseling the ministers.’’ After a 
period of silence the meeting concluded. 

KATHARINE M. STEVENSON, Clerk for the day. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—A regular meeting of the Newtown 
Junior Friends’ Association was held Third month 3d, 1907. 
The president, Russell Richardson, read Woodrow Wil¢on’s 
description of the days following the Civil War. Then 
the negro was kept in constant fear and subjection by such 
influences as the Ku, Klux and had no opportunity to grow 
and assert himself, either in civic or educational activities. 

Julia Eyre’s paper dealt with the early efforts to give 
the colored people the advantages of learning. The Freed- 
man’s Bureau did much toward inaugurating a system of 
education for the negro children. Outgrowths of this 
movement are Fisk University, Hampton Institute and 
Howard University. Hannah Smith read selections from 
an article by Anna M. Jackson, describing the growth of 
the public school system. She says that considering her 
circumstances financially, the South has made greater 
sacrifices than the North in order to educate its youth. 

A paper prepared by Lloyd R. Wilson was read by 
Martha Wilson. This told of the various colored schools 
under the care of religious organizations. The Catholic 
rank first in this line of Missionary work, while the 
Society of Friends is second. 

MARGARETTA PACKER, Secretary. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Friends’ Association was held 
Second month 25th, 1907. The meeting was opened by the 
president, Florence Tittensor. It was decided to have a 
lecture from Eleanor Wood as soon in Fourth month as 
possible. Mary Anna Ely read a paper which was read at 
Christiana Conference. ‘‘Has the absence of social visiting 
lessened the interest in the meeting?’’ was answered 
very ably by Samuel S. De Cou. He thought social visit- 
ing had a great deal to do with the interest taken in the 
meeting. The lack of visiting he attributed to the easy 
access to newspapers, magazines, and all leading thoughts 
of the day. ‘‘Why Men Prosper’’ was the subject of a 
paper by Ella Boger. She said every man is the architect 
of his fortune. The mere getting of money is not pros- 
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perity. It is the acts of kindness, consideration for others, 
a love for humanity, which wins us prosperity. Profitable 
discussion followed the reading of each paper; truly we 
had a feast of reason. 

Louisa H. DUNN, Secretary pro tem. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association — 
held its regular meeting at the home of Elizabeth A. 
Scott, Second month 16th, 1907. Twenty-six members re- 
sponded to roll-call. After the reading of a short chapter 
from the Bible, the literary exercises were opened by 
Anna Bunting, who read a selection from the report of the 
Conference. The biography of Burns was given by Joanna 
Shreve. Mabelle E. Harvey and Howard Rogers favored 
the association with interesting and well-chosen selections 
from Burns. These were followed by a recitation, 
‘‘Grandma’s Valentine,’’ by Charles Deacon; a pretty 
selection and one appropriate to the season. 

A reading from Conference Report on ‘‘Citizenship,’’ 
by Thomas S. Gibbs completed the exercises. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of William 
Biddle, Fourth month 6th. Poet chosen for evening study, 
‘Robert Browning.’’ 

Mary A. HARVEY, Secretary. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The regular meeting of our Young 
Friends’ Association, which had been postponed a week on 
account of inclement weather, was held at Hopewell on the 
3d. Daniel Lupton, president, opened the meeting by 
reading a selection from the Scriptures. Jonathan W. Bran- 
son read quite an interesting version of the story concern- 
ing George Washington’s hatchet. Rachel W. Robinson 
read a selection entitled ‘‘Know Thyself.’’ Susan T. 
Pidgeon presented a well arranged list of ‘‘Current 
Topics.’’ As a voluntary a selection from the ‘‘Simple 
Life’’ was read by our oldest member Daniel T. Wood and 
very much appreciated by the Association. 

BEsSIE J. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


RISING SUN, MD.—West Nottingham Young Friends’ 
Association met on the afternoon of the 3d inst., with a 
good attendance when the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: ‘‘Prevalence of Friendly Thought in the Religious 
World To-day,’’ paper prepared by Albert L. Buffington. 
‘*What is to be the Religion of the Future?’’ was the 
subject of a paper prepared by Brinton P. Nichols. Both 
papers were filled with good food for thought. ‘‘The 
return trip from Palestine,’’ given by Edwin R. Buffington 
in a fifteen minutes’ talk proved most interesting. The 
subjects in hand called forth quite a little discussion by 
those present. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—At the regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association held at the meeting house 
Third month 2d, 1907, the president read as opening ex- 
ercise from Friends’ Intelligencer ‘‘The Policy of Our 
Friends’ Paper’’ by Wm. M. Jackson. ‘‘Things We can 
Never Get Over,’’ from ‘‘Glimpses Through Life’s 
Windows’’ was read by Mabel B. Haines. Elmer Brad- 
shaw read a portion of the life of Isaac T. Hopper, fol- 
lowed by an epistle of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, read by Annie W. Heritage. 
Benjamin C. Heritage then gave us an interesting account 
of his trip through Mexico. The Association adjourned 
to meet Fourth month 6th, 1907. Number present 28. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Y. F. A., was held Third month 8th, et 8 p.m. in 
the Assembly Room of Friends’ High School, the president, 
Elwood Griscom, Jr., in the chair. About eighty people 
were present. The executive committee announced for 
Fourth month 12th, a debate with Phila. Young Friends’ 
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Association—Resolved ‘‘that the discriminations by Friends 
against music and the theatre have been narrowing in their 
tendencies; and be it further resolved that a religion to 
progress must recognize advancement in philanthropy, art 
and science;’’ Phila. to take the affirmative. Officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Elwood Hollingshead, 
president, and Elizabeth R. Lippincott, secretary. Mabel 
Ballinger gave a recitation. Mary H. Whitson of Phila., 
read a paper on ‘‘Friends’ Opportunities’’; the same that 
she had given at Woodstown Conference. As one of our 
members truly said, those who listenedtoit before might well 
listen to it again; that it was a paper to ponder over, and 
should be had in permanent form. Harry Walton gave us 
some beautiful violin music. 

It was the general request of those present that all 
regular Association meetings should hereafter be reported in 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting Third month 17th, 1907, in the meeting 
house. The president being absent William L. Ambler, 
the vice-president, presided ; he opened the meeting by read- 
ing part of the 19th chapter of St. Matthew. 

Margaret L. Blackfan very ably answered the questions 
**What is the relation of the monthly meeting to other 
meetings?’’ ‘‘Name the things a monthly meeting can do 
that others cannot.’’ 

Reading, ‘‘Life’s Music’’ Caroline P. Jaminson; Current 
Topics, Alfred W. Wright; William P. Livezey, of Ply- 
mouth, read an interesting paper, ‘‘ Boyhood Reminiscences 
of Plymouth Meeting,’’ which was enjoyed. The question 
‘*Do Friends still bear a testimony in favor of moderation 
and simplicity ?’’ was answered in two papers prepared by 
Elizabeth F. Hilles and Isaac Richards. 








the Friends Intelligencer. 


HELENA DECou, Sec’y. 


After a short silence the meeting concluded to meet 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


3rd mo. 22nd (6th-day).—Meeting of 
Young Friends’ Association of West 
Chester, Pa., at High Street Friends’ 
Meeting House. Lecture by Eleanor 
Wood; subject: ‘‘ The Development of 
the Idea of God in the Old Testa- 
ment.’’ 

3rd mo. 23rd (7th-day).—Baltimore 
Friends’ School ; lecture, by Ian 
McLaren, on ‘‘The Humor of the 
Scot,’’ at Park Avenue Meeting House 
(corner Laurens Street), at 8 p.m. 

3d mo. 23d (7th-day).—Eleanor Wood 
will lecture in the Lansdowne Friends’ 
meeting house, at 8 p.m. on ‘‘The 
Bible in the First-day school.’’ 

3d mo. 24th (ist-day).—Eleanor 
Wood lectures at Byberry meeting 
house at 2.30 p.m. under the auspices 
of the Friends’ Association. 

3rd mo. 24th (ist-day).—Frankford 
Meeting (Unity and Waln Streets,) 
Philadelphia, at 10.30 a.m., attended 
by members of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, as follows: Dr. John 
L. and Cora H. Carver, Arthur C. 
Jackson, Sarah T. and Aquila J. Lin- 
nill, Leslie Griscom, Daniel F. Moore. 

3rd mo. 
more College, Lecture on Quakerism, 


at 7.30 p.m., in the College Audi- | 
‘‘The Rise of Discipline | 


torium : 
Among Friends,’’ by Dr. Jos. S. Wal- 
ton, of George School. The following 
lecture, on the 14th, will be by Albert 
Cook Myers on ‘‘ Quaker Migration to 
and in America.’’ 

3rd mo. 24th (ist-day). — Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, at Schermerhorn 
Meeting House, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. 


‘Great World Movements and their | 
Enduring Influence—Spread of Democ- | 


24th (lst-day).— Swarth- | 


Street | 


! 


racy,’’ paper by Andrew Mayer, Jr. 
[In sending in notices for the Calen- | 


General discussion. 

8rd mo. 24th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 


| Labor, in the Meeting House, at Med- 
| ford, N. J., at 2.30 p.m. 


Henry 
W. Wilbur will speak on ‘‘ Purity and 
Temperance. ’’ 

3rd mo. 24th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Ave., 
at 11 a.m. 

3rd mo. 24th (1st-day).—The Com- 
mittee for the Advancerhent of Chris- 
tian Work will attend the Meeting at 
Salem, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

3rd mo. 24th (1st-day).—Race Street 
Conference, 11.45 a.m. The summing 
up of Isaiah’s work, by Eleanor Wood. 

3rd mo. 24th (ist-day).—In their 
course of study on the life of Jesus, 


Girard Avenue Junior Conference (at | 





9.45 a.m.) will have for their topic: | 
‘* Asking for a Sign.’’ (Matt. 12: 38- | 


42; Luke 11; 29-31). 

3rd mo. 24th (1st-day).—West Phil- 
adelphia Meeting, attended by Evan 
T. Worthington, of Newtown, Pa., at 
ll a.m. First-day School and Confer- 
ence Class at 10 a.m. 

3d mo. 29th (6th-day).—Rufus M. 
Jones will address a public meeting in 
Lansdowne Friends’ meeting house, at 
8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘The Development 
of Professional Ministry in the Early 
Church.’’ 

8rd mo. 29th (6th-day).—Meeting of 
the First-day School Union of Phila- 


| 
| 
| 


delphia Quarterly Meeting, in Room | 


| No. 1, at Race Street Meeting House. 


38rd mo. 3lst (lst-day).—Horsham, | 


Pa., Friends’ Association, the 


Meeting House, at 2 p.m. 
3rd mo. 3lst (l1st-day). — Moore’s 
Mills, N. Y., Friends’ Association. 
4th mo. 5th (6th-day). — Philadel- 
phia Friends’ Central School; lecture 
in the Meeting House, at Race Street, 


at 


Fourth month 21st, 1907. 


BERTHA SLINGLUFF HARRY, Sec’y. 


at 1 p.m.; Jacob Riis on “‘ The Battle 
with the Slums.’’ 
4th mo. 6th (7th-day)—New York 


| Friends’ Seminary; lecture by Prof. 


J. P. Gordy on ‘“‘ Thomas Jefferson,’’ 
at 16th and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, at 8 p.m. 

4th mo. 7th (lst-day).— Merion 
Meeting, attended (at 10.30 a.m.) by 
Sarah Griscom, Mary M. Kaler, Sarah 
C. Pennypacker, Frank M. Bartram, 
Anna L. Levick and Samuel H. Hib- 
berd of the Visiting Committee of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. Take 
train from Broad Street, for Narberth, 
at 9.45 a.m. 





In Chicago, August 7th, 1906, the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters met in a 
convention and had a function unique 
indeed. Instead of alcoholic liquor, 
tumblers of milk were placed on the 
menu. 

—National Advocate. 


TROVAIL 


Baking Powder 
Absolately Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
lightest, best flavored biscuit, 
hot-breads, cake and pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate 
baking powders are in- 
jurious. Do not use them. 
When buying baking pow- 
der be sure the label 
specifies cream of tartar. 





